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WILLIAM PENN. 


W. M. Gladstone has reviewed in a late 
Quarterly Review, the Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. In allusion to the charges made 
in his History of England against Wm. Penn, 
and to Macaulay’s inability or unwillingness 
to use the force of the objections pointed out 
to him, in this case as well as others, Glad- 
stone says : 

“The corrections made in his works were 
lamentably rare; the acknowledgments 
were rarer and feebler still. Nor was this 
from. any want of kindliness of heart, as these 
volumes would of themselves suffice to demon- 
strate, or from any taint in his love of truth. 
It was due, we seriously hold, to something 
like what the theologians call invincible 
ignorance. The splendid visions which his 
ancy shaped had taken possession of his 
mind ; they abode there each of them entire 
in their majesty or baauty ; they could only 
have been dislodged by some opposing spell 
as potent as his own ; they were proof against 
corrections necessarily given piecemeal, and 
prepossession prevented him from perceiving 
the aggregate effect, even when it was most 
conc.usive. 

It would be all well, or at least well in 
comparison, had we only to contemplate this 
as a case of psychological curiosity. But the 
mischief is that wrong has been done, and it 
remains unredressed. In ordinary cases of 
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literary quarrel, assailants and defenders 
have something not hopelessly removed from 
equal chances; although as a rule the greater 
pungency and less complicity of attack makes 
it decidedly more popular and effective than 
defence, when the merits do not greatly differ. 
But in this case the inequality was gross— 
was measureless, For every single ear that 
was reached by the reply, the indictment, 
such was Macaulay’s monarchy over the 
world of readers, had sounded in scores or 
hundreds or even thousands. The sling and 
the stone in the hands of half a score of 
Davids, however doughty, found no way of 
approach to the forehead of this Goliah, and 
scarcely whizzed pasthim in theair. . . 
“One able writer, Mr. Paget, in his ‘New 
Examen,’ took up and dealt with most of the 
passages of the ‘History’ which had been 
impugned ; nor can we do better than refer 
the readers to his pages for the defence, 
against very sweeping and truculent accusa- 
tions, of Dandee, Marlborough and William 
Penn. All these cases are of great interest. 
In all, the business of defence has been ably, 
and in most points conclusively, performed.. 
But the rejoinder to the defence is truly 
formidable. It consists in this, that the 
charge, without the reply, has been sold 
probably to the extent of half a million 
copies, and has been translated (ii. 390) into 
twelve languages. It would not be possible; 
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without adding too greatly to the number of 
ethese pages, to give an outline of the argu- 
ment on the respective cases. But there is 
-an incident connected with the case of Penn 
«which we cannot omit to notice. The peace- 
ful society, to which he belonged, does not 
wholly abjure the practice of self-defence on 
-grave occasions ; nor could there be a graver, 
‘than when one of the most revered names in 
dts annals had been loaded by so commanding 
an authority with a mass of obloquy. ° 
“From original sources, Mr. Paget has 
answered the charges. Mr. Forster, who has 
since risen to such high distinction in the 
House of Commons, performed the same duty 
in a preface to the ‘ Life of Clarkson,’ after- 
wards separately republished. There remains 
impressed on the mind of that community a 
sentiment which, even if it be somewhat 
mellowed by the lapse of nearly thirty years, 
can still be recognized as one of indignation 
against what is felt or thought to be literary 
outrage. That Macaulay should have ad- 
chered to his charges with unabated confidence 
wan, after what we have already seen, excite 
dittle surprise. But there still remains room 
for a new access of wonder when we find that 
+he not only remained himself unconverted, 
but even believed he had converted the 
“Quakers. 
“ February 5, 1849. Lord Shelburn, Chas. 
Austin and Milman to breakfast. A pleas- 
‘ant meal. Then the Quakers, five in num- 
ber, Never was there such a rout. They 
had absolutely nothing to say. Every charge 
against Penn came out as clear as any case at 
the Old Bailey. They had nothing to urge 
‘but what was true enough, that he looked 
worse in my history than he would have done 
on a general survey of his whole life. But 
that is not my fault. . . The Quakers 
were extremely civil. SowasI. They com- 
plimented me on my courtesy and candor.” * 
“And all this when they had left him 
‘boiling, or at least simmering, in unanimity 
~of. wrath, and silent only because hopeless of 
redress, and borne down by a torrent that 
nothing could resist.” . ; ‘ 
“Such is the fate of the criticism; but the 
perversion—the grave and gross caricature 
with which it grappled—still sparkles in its 
diamond setting, circulates by thousands and 
den thousands among flocks of readers ever 
new and ever charmed, and has become part 
of the household stock of every family. Since 
the time when Pere Daniel, the Jesuit, with 
guns at once so ponderous and so weak, re- 
plied inaudibly to the raking and devouring 
fire of Pascal, there never has been a case of 
such resistless absolutism in a writer, or such 


unquestioning and general submission in 
reading world.” ’ 
In allusion to the -place which the Histon 
is destined to cecupy, Gladstone says: _ 
“Whether he will remain as a standay 
and supreme authority is another quest; 
Wherever and whenever read, he will be read 
with fascination, with delight, with wonder, 
And with copious instruction too; but aly 
with copious reserve, with questioning ser, 
tiny, with liberty to reject,and with m 
exercise of that liberty. The contem 
mind may in rare cases be taken by storm: 
but posterity never. The tribunal of 
present is accessible to influence ; that of th 
future is incorrupt. The coming generatiog 
will not give Macaulay up, but they will 
probably, attach much less value than yy 
‘have done to his ipse dixit. They willh 
accept from him his net solutions of lite: 
and still less of historic, problems. Yet 
will obtain from his marked aud telling poiny 
of view great aid in solving them. We 
sometimes fancy that ere long there will by 
editions ‘of his works in which his readey 
may be saved from pitfalls by brief, respect 
ful and judicious commentary, and that his 
great achievements may be at once com 
memorated and corrected by men of slower 
pace, of drier light, and of more tranquil, 
broadset and comprehensive judgment. Pe 
his works are in many respects among the 
prodigies of literature; in some, they hav 
never been surpassed.” 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 


The belief in ‘‘ special Divine interposition 
in the affairs of men,”’ is as old as the his 
of the race, and to call it in question is look 
upon asa dangerous heresy by a large p 
portion of Christian professors. Not a few 
among our branch of the church cherish & 
profound veneration for the doctrine @ 
“special providences,” and entertain seriou 
fears for those who think differently. To such, 
two late articles that appeared in the Intell 
gencer, signed “ B, H.,” have doubtless causel 
seme uneasiness. We believe many who ing 
measure think as he does, are hardly p 
pared to class it among the “ superstitions 
of the church, or to discard entirely the evi 
dences upon which a faith therein rests. 

Throughout the whole record of the Old 
Testament we find the Hebrews imbued wi 
the belief that their nation was the speci 
object of Divine favor. 

It is because these Scriptures have been a 
universally accepted by the Church as a sat 
red repository of Divine Truth, that so mat 
of the doctrines and practices therein recorded 
have found place in the creeds of Christi 




















* Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. vol. ii, p. 251. 
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denominations, though without warrant in 
the teachings of Jesus. We look in vain 
through all the words of wisdom and instruc- 
tion that fell from his lips for any evidence 
that God, whom he declared to be the 
Father not only of the Jew, but of the whole 
human family, is any “‘ respecter of persons.” 

In speaking of the knowledge of God “ B. 
H.” says: ‘It must be communicated by 
the immediate impress of the Spirit of God 
upon the souls of His rational creatures.” 
We then come to know Him through the 
operation of the Holy Spirit upon that in us, 
which hears His voice and understands its 
meaning. This, of itself, is a “special provi- 
dence,” since it lifts the human family far 
above all created things, and entitles it to 
communion and fellowship with the Infinite; 
not, indeed, in the literal and partial sense of 
a spoiled favorite claiming precedence over 
all the other children of the household, which 
is the common view of the subject. 


It is rather in’ the light of a kind, just and 
loving father that the Divine Being reveals 
Himself to the highest consciousness of His 
creatures. Viewed in this light, He is ever, 
so to speak, surrounding us with His protect- 
ing arms, dispensing, as we are able to receive 
them, the gifts of His love—partial only when 
the incomes of this love prompt to greater 
diligence and dedication to His service. If, 
in the experience of such, the border line 
that marks the boundary between the Infinite 
life without the man, and the bubbling up of 
the same life within him, is not clearly de- 
fined, and he gives glory to the Father for 
that which is but the result of his own watch- 
ful forethought, surely we will not call it 
superstition, but his way of accounting for 
that which will ever be a marvel to the hum- 
ble child of faith—the grace bestowed by 
which so many dangers are escaped and such 
innumerable blessings enjoyed. 


There is, in the minds of some, a running 
before, as it were, to meet the event; a sort 
of intuition by which they are prepared, in 
a measure, for what is coming. All do not 
recognize this in themselves, yet there are not 
a few who have seen it in others. If we 
lived more watchful lives, were oftener in 
communion with the Indwelling Spirit, and 
more obedient to its promptings, many of 
those occurrences now accepted as “ special 
providences,” would be found to result from 
our own conditions of watchful obedience. 


‘Lhough the race has been making its own 
history since the appearance of the first man 
upon the earth, and each individual has had 
the operations of his own mind like an open 
book before him, yet the world to-day knows 
comparatively lees about the relations of 
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cause and effect in the human mind than in 
most other departments of knowledge. 

Man has chained the lightning and made 
it his obedient servant. He spreads his sail 
and the wings of the wind bear him across 
the pathless ocean. He lifts his eyes to the 
heavens above him, calls the stars by name 
and weighs them as in a balance; yet, he 
still gropes along through the mists of hoary 
traditions to find an answer to that most im- 
portant of questions—“ How stand I related 
to the Maker and Upholder of all things?” 

L. 


. J. R. 
Eleventh month 29th, 1876. 


oem 
For Friends * Intelligencer. 
INTONATION IN PREACHING, 


The habit of falling into a sing-song or 
droning tone in public religious speaking is 
so utterly at variance with the laws of fitness, 
and so displeasing to the ear, as, in some cases, 
almost to destroy the salutary effect of the 
utterances of the speaker. The question is 
often asked, “ Why do the Friends adopt this 
most objectionable mode of speaking?” And 
some observers have made the absurd mistake 
of supposing that it is a part of the estab- 
lished order of our Society. 

Perhaps this intonation of preaching may, 
in part, be attributed to the constant use 
among our ministers of the highly poetic and 
melodious words of the sacred Scriptures, 
which are so perfectly adapted for this meas- 
ured chaunting utterance with which we are 
familiar. But a more general cause, doubt- 
less, is a feeble, untrained voice, and the need 
of unnatural effort to reach the whole audi- 
ence, and a more or less complete self-forget- 
fulneas in the speaker, whose only anxiety is 
that the truths of doctrine and of experience 
delivered may find expression at the right 
time and place. 

The subject is a very delicate one, and very 
few who have enjoyed and-appreciated the 
valuable ministerial labors of the venerable 
Friends who have long dedicated all their 
powers to this service, would wish to trouble 
them with a word of criticism; but for those 
who are just entering upon the work, perhaps 
a word of respectful suggestion may be 
allowed. 

However it may have been in past times, 
it may now be safely asserted that by far the 
larger part of any average congregation of 
Friends have too much correct taste and 
have been far too well trained to use the voice 
naturally, not to be distressed with these 
intonations. Many of these lay members who 
love our Society, truly value our religious 
meetings, and appreciate fully the priceless 
blessing of a rightly qualified ministry, would 
appeal to those young in the service to give 
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the matter the attention it deserves—to study 
purity and correctness in tone, and to avoid 
wearying repetitions. Since our Society dis- 
penses with the service of song as a part of 
public religious worship, it seems most un- 
fitting that any should fall into the habit of 
chaunting the words which are given forth in 
preaching. S. R. 


TO FORGET SELF IS TO GLORIFY GOD. 


It is they who glorify God who shall en- 
joy Him; they who deny themselves, who 
shall not be denied; they who labor on 
earth, who shall rest in heaven ; they who bear 
the cross who shall wear the crown ; they who 
seek to bless others, who shall be blessed. 
Nor is there a prayer you offer, one good 
word you drop, a work of mercy you under- 
take, a tear you shed for sinners, a loaf you 
carry to a poor man’s door, a cup of water, 
even a kind look given to human sorrow, 
that shall be forgotten. 

The sun is not less resplendent for all the 
light he sheds when he siuks in the golden 
west ; nor the sea, when she roars along the 
shore, less full for all the showers she gives ; 
nor the rose, the lily, or the jessamine less 
fragrant for all the odors they fling on the 
passing breeze; nor the earth leaner, but 
fatter, for the cattle that tread its pastures 
and the harvests that are borne from its 
fields. And even so, it will be found that 
they who have lived most for others have 
lived best for themselves. The God whose 
glory, not their own, they sought, shall not 
forget to glorify them; and, rewarding what 
they did fur others as done to Himself, their 
Judge shall say, “ Inasmuch as ye did it to 
one of the Jeast of them, ye did it unto me.” 
— Guthrie. 


—_—_—-~<ee—-______ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A SALUTATION. 


In my silent musing the spirit wanders 
forth, and pauses at the couch of sickness, 
suffering and sorrow. Here the deep spring 
of sympathy flows in all its loving tender- 
ness. It is good for us thus to participate in 
each other’s afflictions, In bearing each oth- 
er’s burdens we thus fulfill the law of Christ. 
The bereaved, too, where the most tender ties 
have been rent asunder, and dear ones gath- 
ered to their eternal rest, share the spirit’s 
greetings. Let us never cease our ministra- 
tions to soothe and comfort, though all we 
can do may be as the widow’s mite. 


Sarau Hont. 
Eleventh mo. 20th, 1876. 


Human life is a constant want, and ought 
to be a constant prayer. 
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THE BOND OF UNION, 


Is it not time that we should cease frog 
some of onr quarreling over petty and yy 
important differences, to seek for the eases. 
tial facts about which weagree? Cannot mp 
even resolve to quit emphasizing 
minor points of doctrine about which therejg 
to say the least, considerable question, al 
dwell more frequently upon the great funds. 
mental truths of religion, concerning which 
there is and can be no dispute—the import. 
ance of individual character, the immaneng 
of God’s Spirit, the nee.! of a morality touched 
by emotion, and a finer spirituality in oy 
daily common life? Let the best men and 
women’ everywhere unite to do Christigy 
work—the uplifting of the poor and oppressed, 
the bringing light into darkness, spreadi 
the gospel of love and truth—and the results 
will be sufficiently apparent to convince eye 
the most skeptical, that by patience and per. 
severance and loving charity we can help ip 
bringing in that kingdom of God upon earth 
which is the dream and longing of every 
aspiring soul all the wide world over.— Chrig 
tian Union. 

From the Christian Union. 
THE SUBSTANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 


Christianity, if it means anything, mean 
character. If it has any rightful place ig 
the world, or any value to mankind, itis 
because it makes men purer, more honest, 
more loving, stronger in every virtue and 
every grace. 

This may seem too clear to need saying, 
But there is a wide misapprehension of Chris 
tianity, under which there is taught some 
thing really very different from this. The 
mistake finds expression in popular modes of 
speech. Men say, “So-and-so is a church 
member,” or “ He has experienced religion,” 
and think that these phrases cover the whole 
of the matter. And, looking further, we find 
that in men’s minds Christianity means often 
something wholly different from the sum and: 
total of a man’s character. It is not honesty, 
it is not unselfishness, it is not courage, it ig 
not fidelity, it is not industry, it is not being! 
a good citizen and a good father and a goot 
husband; nor is it the sum of these an 
like qualities. It is thought of rather asa 
peculiar relation to God, certified by a spe 
cial emotional experience, and outwardly) 
expressed by a “profession of religion. 
Sometimes one and sometimes another fea: 
ture is emphasized. With some, it is “hav 
ing given one’s self to God,” by a single act 
of consecration. Others dwell on the “ wit 
ness of the Spirit,” in an inward conviction 
of their own acceptance. With very many, 
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= 
‘ance on the merits of Christ is consid- 
from eT earett test. Belief in certain doc- 
trines is another qualification. In one way 
— or another @ standard is set up, as decisive of 
ot Wa a man’s whole future destiny, in which the 
a element of character—what the man 1, in 
ne himself—is wholly subordinate. _ 
and Such conceptions are wholly alien to the 
inde teachings of Christ and the spirit of His Gos- 
Thich pel. The supreme message of that Gospel is 
pote a call to right living through the Divine 
nenes help. Its revelation is of a God who gives 
ched His very life to draw His creatures into His 
= own moral likeness. And applied to our- 
1 and selves, the meaning of Christianity is that 
otis we are to be Christ-like. In every relation 
eeed, of life, in every situation that arises, we are 
ding to aim at the right action. Christianity means 
aults to the merchant that he should be honest; 
Ait to the judge, it means that he should be just; 
| per. to the servant, that he should be faithful; to 
Ipin§ the schoolboy, that he should be diligent ; to 
earth the street-sweeper, that he should sweep clean ; 
very to every worker, that his work should be well 
Jhrie® done. ‘It means that conscience should be 
jaw, and that conscience should be inspired 
by love. To be a Christian is to be a seeker 
of “ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
GION, § things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely,” 
neans@ and all the rest of the noble catalogue. There 
ce inf. i8 no social grace, no hearty good fellowship, 
itis no fidelity to comrades, no fine sense of honor, 
onest, @ 00 service to the State, that does not belong 
> and to Christianity. There is no faithfulness to 


useful work that is not a part of it. No 
genial disposition, no spiritual aspiration, no 
brotherly helpfulness, but has the stamp of 
God’s mint on it. There is nothing attrac- 
tive in human nature that the Christian 
should not seek for; and there is no good 
deed done by any man that is not, so far as 
it goes, in the line of Christianity. ; 

Further, Christianity carries with it this: 
it reveals Omnipotent Love, inspiring and 
lifting and transforming us. It gives us the 
assurance that, in the end, this Power will 
give us the victory over all our weakness and 
waywardness. It tells us that the ideal 
toward which here we reach with frequent 
failure and discouragement, will one day be 
realized. Showing man that he is the child 
of God, it gives him a supreme hope and a 
supreme incitement. 

Consider what our Master taught us. He 
was, in Himself, the perfect pattern of all 
mora’ strength and loveliness. In Him vir- 





‘have tue took its highest form—an ardent passion 
le all for the good of others. Read His words; 
«wim they open springs of moral energy and enthu- 
ictionm *!%8m in the heart. His face is wholly set 
manyl toward goodness; toward self:conquest, purity, 


ideal justice and truth and love; toward these 
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qualities, not alone as His individual posses- 
sion, but to be developed in the whole human 
race. 
air of a divine enthusiasm. 
His own person central in His teachings, it 
was as the embodiment and source of this 
moral ardor. 
heavenly tranquility to His work ; there is a 
record of communion with His friends that is 
full of the peace and rest of perfect love. 
But in that communion they entered most 
deeply into His spirit—the spirit that toils 
and suffers and dies for the sake of others. 
And when He left them, they went forth to 
carry on His work with an ardor in which 
their lives were consumed and the world was 
conquered. 


In His companionship we breathe the 
If He made 


There is, indeed, an aspect of 


This was God’s revelation of Himself to us. 


In Christ He translated His mysterious divine 
nature into the language that we understand. 
Through Christ we get near to Him, and 
know what He is like, and recognize His 
spirit when it stirs within us. 
religious knowledge and faith and experience 
have their right outcome in this, that we be- 
come like Christ. 
ourselves to Him is well; to publicly join 
ourselves to His cause is well; to have the 
inward assurance of His fellowship is a blessed 
privilege. 


And all our 


To solemnly consecrate 


But the great necessity, the great 
business of life for every man, is to be habit- 


ually Christ-like in act and word and thought. 
Compared to this, church membership is noth- 
ing, doctrines are nothing, emotional experi- 
ence is nothing. Character, in its highest 
sense is everything. 








Selected for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FORCE OF PRAYER. 
BY STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 
There are some griefs, some passionate 


moral struggles, some fatal secrets of the 
inner life, which we cannot speak to man. 


For we cannot give men that knowledge of 
our whole past, by which alone its secrets can 
be justly judged. But to our Father, who 
knows all, we can speak out. He has no con- 
ventional maxims by which to measure us, 
no halfexperience, no harshness, no jealous 
injustice, such as among men demands to be 
considered love. He cannot, therefore, mis- 
take us—we are sure of justice; and it is 
that, not love alone, which we ask from Him, 
if our souls be true. 

Out of the silent loneliness of the heart, 
then, the prayer of confession rises to the 
Fatherhood of God. The weight is lifted off 
the soul, at least the unbearableness of it is 
gone. We have told it all to Him. He knew 
it, it is true. What was the need of telling 
Him? No need to Him, but comfort to us; 
for expression gives relief to tortured feeling. 


I agi ie tiem sania 
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As long as we kept it, brooded over it, it was 
like air in a sealed room—it grew deadlier, 
and slowly poisoned all the heart. Expressed, 
it was like the same air when, the windows 
thrown open, the sweet spring breeze came 
flowing in; we rise up—half the horror is 

ore, half the weight of the secret guilt is 
ifted off, we begin to feel ashamed of having 
despaired of life; we begin to feel the duty 
of forgetting sin, and pressing forward into 
the work of righteousness. This is the blessed 
work of prayer to God, of simple trusting to 
Him all. 

Prayer is no strange, mysterious work. It 
has its ceaseless analogies in our every-day 
life. Elijah on the mountain, his heart burn- 
ing with the desertion of a whole people, felt 
his passion relieved by the earthquake and 
wind and fire, and the still, small voice rep- 
resented to him the calm which had come 
upon his stormy heart. Jeremiah, indignant 
with God, broke into a wild cry, in which he 
gave expression to his pain, and, relieved, he 
felt the fire of duty burn bright again, and 
took up again the work of life. And He 
who was Mankind, burdened with untold sor- 
row in the sorrowful garden, did not hide His 
agony from His Father, though He knew it 
could not be taken from Him, but, express- 
ing it, passed into the sublime peace with 
which He drank the cup and died. Expres. 
sion relieves the o’erfraught heart, and, the 
pressure removed, it rebounds into the natu- 
ral*strength of health. 

Wordsworth has said it all: 

“To me alone there came a thought of grief: 

A timely utterance gave that thought relief, 
And I again am strong.” 

Yes, if any here are crushed with unshared 
sorrow, eaten with the remorse of unhealed 
and secret sin, chained to a trial which none 
can understand, and therefore wordless to 
man—spread it before the God of kindness 
and justice, before the God of human nature. 
The method of relief is ready to your hand. 
Make use of prayer. It has the power of 
sanctifying life, because it brings God into 
life. Twice in the day it has been for ages 
the habit of the race to use this talisman; 
once for the sanctification of the day, once 
for the sanctification of the night. The morn- 
ing prayer chimes in with the joy of the cre- 
ation, with the quick world as it awakes and 
sings. It ought to bind itself up with the 
rising of the sun, the opening of the flowers, 
the divine service of the birds, the glow of 
cloudy bars on which the rays of light strike 
like a musician’s fingers, and whose notes and 
chords are color. ‘The voice of the world is 

rayer, and our morning worship should be 
in tune with its ordered hymn of praise. 
But in joy we should recall our weakness, and 
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ask His presence who is strength and redem 
tion, so that joy may be married to watehf 
ness by humility. Such a prayer is the guard 
of life. It prepares us beforehand for tempt. 
tion: neglect it, and.you fall. It makes ug 
conscious of our Father’s presence, so that we 
hear His voice in the hour of our folly op 
our sin. “ My child, this morning you calleg 
Me to your side; do not drive Me far away, 
Bridle that passionate temper; restrain that 
excitement, which is sweeping you beyond 
the power of will; keep back that foolish | 
word, which will sting your neighbor's heart; 
do not do that dishonesty; be not guilty of 
that cowardice. I am by your side.” 

This is the thing which prayer makes real, 
Prayer, not only in the morning watch, but 
prayer sent voiceless from the heart, from 
hour to hour. Then life is hallowed, wake 
ful, calm. It becomes beautiful with that 
beauty of God which eye hath not seen. Jt 
is not left comfortless, for prayer brings the 
Saviour to our side. In the hour of ow 
grief the voice of Christ comes down the ages 
to our souls, tender as the morning light on 
flowers, ‘‘Come unto Me, all that are wea 
and heavy laden: I will give you rest.” W, 
have Him, as we sit at business, speaking ag 
he spoke to Matthew at the receipt of eustom, 
“Follow Me!” and though we know we ean- 
not rise as did the publican, for our work ig 
where He has placed us, yet we know its 
meaning. We seem to feel His hand in our 
in the passion of our endeavor to do right 
when duty and interest clash, and His grasp 
gives firmness to our faltering resolution, 
And when the petty troubles of life, the small 
difficulties which sting like gnats, the intra 
sions, the quarrels, the slight derangements 
of health, have disturbed our temper, and 
we are in danger of being false to that divine 
charity which is the dew of life, one prayer 
will sweep us back to Palestine, and, stand- 
ing among the circle of the apostles, we shall 
listen “to Hs voice, “ Love one another asI 
have loved you.” “ Peace I leave with you, 
My peace I give unto you.” 

And day being hallowed thus, do not omit 
to make holy the night. For whether we 
sleep a dreamless sleep, as if sleep had given 


us for the time to the arms of his brother—, 


death, or wander in the land of “ footless 
fancies,’ where the brain and its servants— 
having escaped from their master—will play 
at their wild pleasure like things without 
soul, we need the presence and protection 0 

God. In dead sleep, who can tell where the: 
spirit hath been, what world it hath seen,: 
what lessons it hath received, what thoughts 
have become entwined in it?—thoughts of 


which we are not conscious, but which appear 


like strangers afterwards, we cannot tell from 
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‘braces and includes them all within itself. 


whence, within the brain. Hallow these pos- 
sible voyages by committing your spirit into 
the hands of God. ; 

But still more we need His watchfulness, or, 
since he is always watchful, our suppressed 
consciousness of it, when sleep opens the 
ivory gate and we flitter through the fairy 
life of dreamland. It is not beauty alone 
which we encounter there, but mystery more 
mysterious than that of earth; strange words 
which seem to be warnings; impressions so 
vivid that they stamp the day; pain and 
pleasure so sharp that we cry or dread to 
dream again; noble thoughts, pure shapes of 
the imagination, which, unremembered in 
detail, yet leave behind an inspiring sense of 
the infinite things the soul may do; tempta- 
tions to sin; cruel and impure thoughts; ter- 
ror, even, and horror, which open to us more 
dreadful depths of guilt and pain than we 
can realize awake. 

Take, by the power of prayer, through this 
wild land of dreams, the sanctifying presence 
of One who loves us. Claim it every night, 
and it will attend to hallow the fancies of 
sleep, to save us from the baseness of dream- 
fear, to call back the wandering fancy from 
impurity. For prayer, continually lived in, 
makes the presence of a holy and loving God 
the air which life breathes and by which it 
lives; so that, as it mingles consciously with 
the work of the day, it becomes also a part 
of every dream. 

To us, then, it will be no strange thing to 
enter Heaven, for we have been liviug in the 
things of Heaven. They have even here 
become realities, and when we step across the 
drawbridge of death, it is no foreign land we 
enter, but our native home. Only the com. 
munion with our Father, which we have felt 
here through prayer, shall there be so pro- 
foundly greater that prayer will be no more, 
and praise be all in all. 


OR 
From the Public Ledger. 
HOME AND HAPPINESS. 


If there is a desire which is shared by all 
the human race it is the desire of happiness. 
Indeed, this may be said to be the founda- 
tion of all desires, or rather that which em- 


The eagerness for wealth, the thirst for fame, 
the yearning for applause, the longing for 
affection, the hope of excellence—all have 
their roots in the natural desire for happi- 
ness. It is because some one of these things 
seems to us to hold out the best promise for 
happiness that we are solicitous to gain it; 
otherwise it would lose all hold upon us. 
This is not wholly a selfish desire. Deep 
down in the heart of each man and woman 
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dwells the wish for others’ happiness as well 
as his own. 
tive effort ; it may be obscured by the larger 
presence of self-interest ; but it is there, and 
if nurtured and developed is one of the rich- 
est sources of earth’s enjoyments. The readi- 
ness with which a community will respond 
to the needs caused by some sudden emer- 
gency is alone sufficient proof of the uni- 
versal existence of this desire. 
daily commonplace life it is apt to sink into 
the background and be crowded out by the 
too prominent and absorbing cares and am- 
bitions which have self for their centre. 


It may be weak for want of ac- 


Yet in our 


There is one source of happiness which is» 


seldom, if ever, fully appreciated or made to» 
yield half the delicious enjoyment it is ea-- 
pable of affording. We allude to home lije.. 
There are more exciting pleasures, more im- 


petuous gratifications, more bewitching at-- 
tractions, but nowhere can we find more 


solid and permanent happiness, more calm 


and enduring satisfaction, more innocent 
and gleeful joy, than in a family home where 
love reigns supreme. One cause of this lies 
in the perfect naturalness of its relations. 
There is nothing forced or arbitrary about 
the grouping of this assemblage. The father 
and mother have been drawn together, it is 
to be hoped, by mutual affection. The chil- 
dren, bringing with them new interests and 
new joys, have found, one by one, their ap- 
pointed places and their glad welcomes. It 
iz no artificial assembly, gathered together 
for some avowed purpose, and dissolved 
when that purpose is gained. It has, indeed, 
no direct mission to fulfill outside its own 
boundaries. Its existence and happiness, 
and the mutual good of its members, are its 
sufficient aims. Each member, it is true, 
has other relations and duties to the outside 
world, but the family, as a family, is a little 
world in itself. All the socialistic enter- 
prises which have striven to supplant this 
institution have failed, simply because they 
were warring against one of the strongest in 
stincts of human nature; that which draws 
father, mother and children under one roof: 
tree and around one hearth-stone. 

Another cause of the happiness which 
family life is capable of shedding may be 
found in the importance with which each 
member is invested. We all love to feel 
ourselves centres around which others re- 
volve ; but comparatively few in society can 
have this experience. Most of us are ever 
circling around others, and are thus re- 
minded of our own insignificance; but at 
home each one is a centre. No matter how 
obscure or petty his life may seem in the 
out-door crowd, let him once enter the 
sacred portal of home and he becomes of 
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consequence. His health, his interests, his 
prospects are here discussed with avidity, 
his tastes are consulted, his affection prized, 
and his whole being seems invested with a 
higher dignity. 

It is true, however, that many families do 
not realize this happiness. Sometimes this 
is because they lack the vitalizing power of 
love, without which family happiness must 
wither and die as surely as the plant without 
the sun. More commonly, however, the love 
is there, but obscured and shadowed by 
numberless Jittle vexations, tempers and 
discontents. The husband truly loves his 
wife and would risk his life for her without 
a moment’s hesitancy; yet he continually 
sacrifices her happiness to his own self-will 
or ill humor or selfish indulgence. The wife 
is sincerely attached to her husband, and in 
any great issue of life would be his staunch- 
est supporter ; yet she carelessly makes him 
the victim of her fretfulness or extrava- 
gance, or neglects to make a cheerful and 
inviting home for his weary hours. So with 
parents and children, strong cords of affec- 
tion bind them together; but the harsh re- 
proof or the stern denial on one side, and the 
sharp retort, or the sullen silence on the other 
loosen the bonds and destroy the beauty of 
the relation. It is not great griefs that mar 
the harmony of family life. It is little faults, 
little neglects, thoughtless words, selfish ex- 
actions, bad habits. There are many things 
thag we crave, that we can never acquire, but 
a happy home is accessible to whoever will 
take the pains to obtain it. It does not re- 
quire much money, deep culture, great genius 
nor marked talents ;—it does need love for its 
main support, and the constant expression of 
that love in kindly deeds, gentle words and 
willing self-denial. 
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Passing Events.—A deep and almost an 
overmastering anxiety in regard to the results 
which will follow the counting and announce- 
ment of the vote for presidential electors in 
the three States of South Carolina, Florida 
and Louisiana, and the earnest desire on the 
part of the people at large that right and 
justice shall be done, rather than that party 
triumph shall be secured, make the passing 
events of the day in our country worthy of 
close and attentive study. 

Just as we complete the hundredth year of 
national existence, and have called upon the 
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nations of the earth to help us rejoice in thy 
full measure of blessing which the Ruler Pi 
man’s destinies has accorded us, an eme 
of peculiar danger and difficulty arises, 

A contest so close as to depend for decisigg 
upon the doubtful and troubled suffrages ¢ 
States lately convulsed by the war of th 
rebellion, and suspicions of fraud on bo 
sides, make it likely that the legal install. 
tion of the new president may be delayed, ang 
thus the painful excitement of the hour hy 
prolonged. 















There have been other emergencies in the 
history of our country which have throw) 
the responsibility of selecting a chief magis 
trate upon the national Congress. In 180) 
and in 1825 the presidential election devolved 
upon the House of Representatives ; but at 
those times there was no dispute in regard to 
the vote of any State—no question in regard 
to the fairness of the election, and no 
deficiency of law for the guidance of those on 
whom responsibility rested. 













Now, unfortunately, when Congress has to 
meet an emergency which necessitates judi- 
cial action, and is without any undisputed 
law on the subject, and without any authority 
founded upon precedent. 

The dreadful experience of civil strife 
through which our nation has so lately passed, 
ought to be sufficient to warn those who have 
been selected to represent the people of our 
land to lay aside all partizanship and consei- 
entiously apply themselves to the duty of the 
hour, seeking as never before to be directed 
by the Spirit of Wisdom. 

We cannot await this trial of the patriotism 
and uprightness of our Congress without 
anxiety, and yet with a strong faith that there 
is good sense and justice enough among our 
fellow-citizens to prevent violence and uphold 
the legally constituted authorities. We are 
reminded by a late carefully prepared article 
in the Public Ledger that there is yet time 
for Congress to provide a law for the occasion, 
since it meets early in the Twelfth month and 
the electoral vote will not be counted until 
the middle of the Second month of next 
year. 

The revelation of acts of injustice and 
wrong Ought not to discourage us in regard 
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to the ultimate triumph of right. Rather 
ouglft we rejoice that the evils which beset 
the pathway of our nation are brought to 
light and so may find a remedy. 








MARRIED. 

THATCHER—HIBBARD.—At the residence of 
Thos. H. Hall, West Chester, Pa., on Eleventh 
month 16th, 1876, under the care of Darby Monthly 
Meeting, Albert G. Thatcher to Mary Hibbard, both 
of Darby, Delaware County, Pa. 





DIED. 


COMLY.—Suddenly, on the 21st of Eleventh mo., 
1876, at his residence in Byberry, Watson Comly, 
in the 67th year of his age; a member of Byberry 
Monthly Meeting. 

MERRITT.—On the 6th of Eleventh mo., 1876, at 
Hartsvillage, Dutchess co., N. Y., of pneumonia, 
Isaac Merritt, in the 78th year of his age; an ex- 
emplary and useful member of Nine Partners Quar- 
terly and Particular Meeting. His funeral was 
held in Friends’ Meeting-house, and was attended 
by a large concourse of people. Testimonies were 
borne to the excellence of his character and the re- 
deeming power of grace. 

EERE SET SIS AT SE INTENT STE EC 





For Friends’ Intel ligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
AN APPEAL. 


Once more, and, it is presumed, for the last 
time, we appeal to Friends for pecuniary aid. 
To the physical wants of the freedmen we do 
not now profess to minister, although there, 
are many instances where they greatly need 
it. Our endeavors have long been to make 
them as self reliant and self supporting as pos- 
sible. The success which has attended the 
exertions of our faithful teachers in this di- 
rection, as reported from time to time in 
Friends’ Intelligencer, has been very gratify- 
ing. Rudimental education is one of the most 
important aids in producing this much-desired 
result, and we feel as though the good work 
must be kept up this one season more. With 
this view, two or three Friends only have 
taken the responsibility of sending our teachers 
out, notwithstanding we have a very small 
amount of funds, either on hand or in pros- 

ect—not at all sufficient to meet the expense. 

e have now but very few regular annual 
contributors, the liberal number formerly ex- 
isting having one by one dropped off, probably 
under the erroneous impression that as their 
physical needs decreased, so but little would 
suffer from a neglect of the educational, whereas 
the very reverse is the case. 

The idea above suggested, as to this being 
our ast appeal, arises from the belief that the 
few now actively engaged in the work will 
be unwilling again to incur the responsibility. 

J. M. Exvxis, 325 Walnut St. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 29th, 1876 


P.S.—Contributions may be forwarded 
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either to J. M. E., as above, or to Henry M. 
Laing, Treasurer, No. 30 N. Third st., Phila. 





AN EXTRACT FROM AN ADDRESS DELIVERED 
IN NEW YORK, ON THE 17TH OF LAST 
MONTH, BY DR. JOHN W. DRAPER, BEFORE 
THE AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


After reviewing industrial and social 
changes in Europe, emancipation of education 
from medizval shackles, condition of Ameri- 
can colleges and what has been done by scien- 
tific bodies, he concluded as follows: 

In many of the addresses that have been 
made during the past summer, on the Centen- 
nial occasion, the shortcomings of the United 
States in extending the boundaries of scien- 
tific knowledge, especially in the physical and 
chemical departments, have been set forth. 
“We must acknowledge with shame our 
inferiority to other people,” says one. “ We 
have done nothing,” says another. Well, if 
all this be true we ought perhaps to leok to 
the condition of our colleges for an explana- 
tion. But we must not torget that many of 
these humiliating accusations are made by 
persons who are not of authority in the matter; 
who, because they are ignorant of what has 
been done, think that nothing bas been done. 
They mistake what is merely a blank in their 
own information for a blank in reality. In 
their alacrity to depreciate the merit of their 
own country, a most unpatriotic alacrity, 
they would have us confess that for the last 
century we have been living on the gseputa- 
tion of Franklin and his thunder-rod. 

Perhaps, then, we may without vanity recall 
some facts that may relieve us in a measure 
from the weight of this heavy accusation. 
We have cent out expeditions of exploration 
both to the Arctic and Antarctic seas. We 
have submitted our own coast to a hydro- 
graphic and geodesic survey, not excelled in . 
exactness and extent by any similar works 
elsewhere. In the accomplishment of this 
we have been compelled to solve many physi- 
cal problems of the greatest delicacy and 
highest importance, and we have done it suc- 
cessfully. The measuring rods with which 
the three great base lines of Maine, Long 
Island, Georgia, were determined, and their 
beautiful mechanical appliances, have exacted 
the publicly expressed admiration of some of 
the greatest European philosophers, and the 
conduct of that survey their unstinted ap- 
plause. We have instituted geological surveys 
of many of our States and much of our terri- 
tories, and have been rewarded not merely by 
manifold local benefits, but also by the higher 
honor of extending very greatly the bounda- 
ries of that noble science. At an enormous 
annual cost we have maintained a meteor- 
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ological signal system, which I think is not 
equaled and certainly is not surpassed in the 
world. Should it be said that selfish interests 
have been mixed up with some of these under- 
takings, we may demand whether there was 
any selfishness in the survey of the Dead 
Sea? Was there any selfishness in that 
mission that a citizen of New York sent to 
equatorial Africa for the finding and relief of 
Livingstone, any in the astronomical expedi- 
tion to South America, any in that to the 
valley of the Amazon? Was there any in the 
sending out of parties for the observation of 
the total eclipses of the sun? It was by 
American astronomers that the true charac- 
ter of his corona was first determined. Was 
there any in the seven expeditions that were 
despatched for observing the transit of Venus ? 
Was it not here that the bi-partition of Biela’s 
comet was first detected, here that the eighth 
satellite of Saturn was discovered, here that 
the dusky ring of that planet, which had 
escaped the penetrating eye of Herschel and 
all the great European astronomers, was first 
seen? Was it not by an American telescope 
that the companion of Sirius, the brightest 
star in the heavens, was revealed, and the 
mathematical prediction of the cause of his 
perturbations verified? Was it not by a Yale 
College professor that the showers of shooting 
stars were first scientifically discussed, on the 
occasion of the grand American display of 
that meteoric phenomenon in 1833? Did we 
not join in the investigations respecting ter- 
restriak magnetism instituted by Eoropean 
governments at the suggestion of Humboldt, 
and contribute our quota to the results ob 
tained? Did not the Congress of the United 
States vote a money grant to carry into effect 
the invention of the electric telegraph? 
Does not the published flora of the United 
States show that something has been done in 
botany? Have not very important investiga- 
tions been made here on the induction of 
magnetism in iron, the effect of magnetic cur- 
tents on one another, the translation of quality 
into intensity, and the converse? Was it not 
here that the radiations of incandescence 
were first investigated, the connection of in- 
creasing temperature with increasing refran- 
gibility shown, the distribution of light, heat 
and chemical activity in the solar spectrum 
ascertained, and some of the fundamental 
facts in spectrum analysis developed long be- 
fore general attention was given to that sub- 
jeet in Europe? Here the first photograph 
of the moon was taken, here the first of the 
diffraction spectrums was produced, here the 
first portraits of the human face were made 
—an experiment that has given rise to an 
important industrial art. 

Of our own special science, chemistry, it 
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may truly be affirmed that nowhere are jt, 
most advanced ideas, its new conceptfo 

better understood or more eagerly receiyéd 
But how useless would it be for me to attempt 
a description in these few moments of what 
Prof. Silliman, in the work to which I haye 
already referred, found that he could not 
include on more than 100 closely printed 
pages, though he proposed merely to give the 
names of American chemists and the titles of 
their works. It would be equally useless ang 
indeed an invidious task to offer a selection; 
but this may be said, that among the more 
prominent memoirs there are many not infe. 
rior to the foremost that the chemical litera- 
ture of Europe can present. 
factory then is this brief statement I haye 
made of what might.be justly claimed for 
American science ! 
long, and far more forcibly offered, it would 
still have fallen short of completeness, [ 
still should have been open to the accusation 
of not having done justice to the subject. 


How unsatis- 


Had it been ten times ag 


Have those who gloat over the shortcom- 


ings of American science ever examined the 
coast survey reports, those of the Naval 
Observatory, the Smithsonian contributions, 
those of the American Association for the 


Advancement of Science, the proceedings of 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences; 
those of the American Philosophical Society, 
the Lyceum of Natural History, and our 
leading scientific periodicals? Have they 
ever looked at the numerous reports pub' ished 
by the authority of Congress on geographical, 
geological, engineering and other subjects— 
reports often in imposing quartos magnifi- 
cently illustrated. 

Not without interest may we explore the 
origin of the depreciation of which we com- 
plain. In other countries it is commonly the 
case that each claims for itself all that it 
can, and often more than is its due. Each 
labors to bring its conspicuous men and its 
public acts into the most favorable point of 
view ; each goes upon the maxim that a man 
is usually valued at the value he puts upon 
himself. But how is it with us? Can an 
impartial p2rson read without pain the char- 
acters which we so often attribute to our most 
illustrious citizens in political, and what is 
worse, in social life? Can we complain if 
strangers accept us at our own depreciation, 
whether of men or things? 

We need not go far to detect the origin of 
all this—it is in our political condition. Here 
wealth, power, preferment—preferment even 
to the highest position in the nation—are 
seemingly within the reach of all, and in the 
internecine struggle that takes place every 
man is occupied in pushing some other man 
into the background. I fear that in poiiti- 
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journal? The Times, which no one will accuse 
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cal life there is no remedy for this, such is 
the violence of the competition, so great are 
the prizes at stake. But in the less turbulent 
domain of science and letters we may hope 
for better things. And those who make it 
their practice to decry the contributions of 
their own country to the stock of knowledge 
may perhaps stand rebuked by the expres- 
sions that sometimes fall from her generous 
rivals. How can they read without blushing 
at their own conduct, such declarations as 
that recently uttered by the great organ of 
English opinion, the foremost of English 


of partiality in this instance, says: ‘‘In the 
natural distribution of subjects, the history of 
enterprise, discovery and conquest, and the 
growth of republics fell to America, and she 
has dealt nobly with them. In the wider and 
multifarious provinces of art and science she 
runs neck and neck with the mother country 
and is never left behind!” 

There are among us some persons who 
deprecate science merely through illiterate 
arrogance; there are some who, incited by 
superficiality, dislike it; there are some who 
regard it with an evil eye, because they think 
it is undermining the placid tranquility they 
find in lifelong cherished opinions. There are 
some who hate it because they fear it, and 
many because they find that it is in conflict 
with their interests. But let us who are the 
servants of science, who have dedicated our- 
selves to her, take courage. Day by day the 
number of those who hold her in disfavor is 
diminishing. We can disregard their mis- 
representations and maledictions. Mankind 
has made the great discovery that she is the 
long-hoped-for civilizing agent of the world. 
Let us continue our labor unobtrusively, con- 
scious of the integrity of our motives, con- 
scious of the portentous change which is 
taking place in the thought of the world, 
conscious of the irresistible power which is 
behind us! Let us not return railing for 
railing, but above all, let us deliver unflinch- 
ingly to others ‘the truths that Nature has 
delivered to us! 

The book of Nature! shall not we chem- 
ists, and all our brother-students, whether 
they be naturalists, astronomers, mathema- 
ticians, geologists,—shall we not all humbly 
and earnestly read it? Nature, the mother 
of us all, has inscribed her unfading, her 
eternal record on the canopy of the skies, she 


has put it all around us on the platform of 


the earth! No man can tamper with it, no 
man can interpolate or falsify it for his own 
ends. She does not command us what to do, 
nor order us what to think. She only invites 
us to look around. For those who reject her 
she has in reserve no revenges, no social 


ostracism, no index expurgatorius, no auto da 
jfé! To those who in purity of spirit worship 
in her heaven-pavilioned temple she offers 
her guidance to that cloudy shrine on which 
Truth sits enthroned, ‘‘dark with the excess 
of light!” 
by tyranny, but of their own accord, increas- 
ing crowds from all countries of the earth, 
conscious that whatever their dissensions of 
opinion may heretofore have been, in her 
presence they will find intellectual concord 
and unity. 
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Thither are repairing, not driven 





I want a principle within, 
Of jealous, Godly fear ; 
A sensibility of sin, 
A pain to find it near. 


I want the first approach to feel, 
Of pride or vain desire ; 

To catch the wandering of my will, 
And quench the kindling fire. 


——_—_ + ee + — — 
THE ROCKS KNOWN AS MEXICAN ONYX. 
Those who were attracted by the beautiful 


Mexican marbles, called onyx, from their re- 
semblance to that mineral, will be glad to 
read this description by Mariano Barcena, 
which is published in the Proceedings of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
for 1876. 


I have the honor to present before this 


Academy a report upon the calcareous rocks 
of Mexico, which so deservingly are oc- 
cupying the attention of the public in the 
present International Exhibition. 


These rocks are known in Mexico by the 


names of “Tecalli,” ‘“ Mexican Onyx” and 
“Mexican Marble.” The first of these names 
refers to the place where they are found, as 


the principal beds are located in the neigh- 
borhood of the town of Tecalli, in the State 
of Puebla. The word Tecalli is a compound 
one, and, in my judgment, is derived from 
two Aztec words: Tet/ (mountain) and 
Calli (house), the meaning in this case being 
“House of the Mountains.” The origin of 
the word might be supposed as well to be 
Teocalli (God’s Mansion), name given by the 
Indians to their temples. 

The names Onyx and Mexican Marble are 
due: the first, to the fact that like the true 
onyx, the Mexican rock shows stains and 
parallel stripes; and the second, to their 
chemical composition, which, in point of fact, 
is the same as that of the common marble. 

I have read iu some of the latest European 
journals that Mr. D’Amour informed the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, that the Mexi- 
can onyx was nothing but a calcareous alabas- 
ter. This same opinion was expressed by my- 
self, more than two years ago, in the “ Mexi- 
can Society of Natural History.” It was 
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published in the first number of the third 
volume of “ La Naturaleza,” and I have been 
most happy to learn that the classification of 
that celebrated chemist agrees with mine. 

The rocks of Tecalli offer a great many 
varieties in their different grades of trans- 
parency, in the diversity of their colors, and 
in their physical properties. In order to 
make a close examination of these rocks, I 
selected a white specimen, as I considered 
this to be the purer variety. The character- 
istics were as follows: 

Irregular form. H=4.90 (Breithaupt’s 
scale), G—2.90. Lustre vitreous—resinous. 
Color white, slightly tinged with green. 
Transparent in thin slices, and translucent in 
pieces of some thickness. Fracture splitting 
an the oblique section and fibrous, with a 
somewhat silky appearance in the vertical 
section. Streak white. 

B. B. infusible, becoming opaque and with 
a light reddish color. 

In two analysis made I found the follow- 
ing composition : 

PUMnidaressonhs Ansstcanteasaigespieuhel a dense somkenuesenie 55.00 
PONE ss cbsscesscntocbeocsse es DR ioiscaie sinateeis inuete 1.25 
Water and oxide of iron and manganese, 
Carbonic acid 
ROMER BOING, oinss0.sacscienceccsonsnesinessscs ctuvecens 
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This composition shows that the rocks are 
essentially formed by carbonate of lime, and 
that the other sibstances may be considered 
as accidentally mixed, because of their existing 
in different proportions in the red, green and 
yellow colors, as observed in the block. 

The small proportion of sulphuric acid dis- 
covered was probably in combination with the 
lime, as the quantity of this base exceeded that 
which is required for combination with 42.40 of 
carbonic acid ; for this proportion of the acid 
are required 93.96 of lime. Tie excess of 
this base is 1.04, which would take 1.48 of 
sulphuric acid to form the hydrous sulphate 
(Anhydrite), being this amount of acid very 
similar to that found in the analysis. 

The oxides of iron and manganese, as well 
as the selenite, were mixed only with the 
carbonate of lime, which alone formed the 
bulk of the analyzed specimen. 

Prof. W. J. Ward lately presented to the 
Royal School of Mines, in London, a qualita- 
tive analysis of the same rock, having found 
exactly the same substances that I did my- 
self on my examinations; but, I understand, 
he selected one of the most colored varieties, 
as he found the iron in large proportions, 
and partly combined with the carbonic acid. 
He found the sulphuric acid, and also the 
oxides of iron and manganese, which latter 
he considers to be the only coloring matters. 










of cumuli, or that of cirrus. 
tion of those extreme grades, and of other 


effects. 


The capricious variegation of colors 


duced by those oxides, as well as the different 
grades of transparency and opacity in the 


polished slabs, give them that magnificent 
aspect which constitutes their indescribable 
beauty. When the blocks are cut in the 


direction of their planes of stratification, the 
shades appear in the form of clouds, flames 
and stains of all dimensions. The clouds at 


times appear simulating somewhat the form 
The combing. 


intermediaries, added to the difference of 
opacity in some portions of the same slab, 
produce the most beautiful and inimitable 
In some we find the figures of moun. 
tains, ruius and several other objects which 
look very much like landscape sketches. The 


colors vary from the dark-green to the apple. 


green, and from the intense red to the lightest 
rose tint. There are also varieties of yellow 
and blue which intermingle with the former, 
The metallic oxides which produce this color. 
ation are found in greater proportions towards 
the borders of the veins of some of the rocks, 
and through which was effected the infiltra- 
tion of the waters which contained the color- 
ing materials. 

The rocks of Tecalli admit of a higher 
polish than the common marble. This can 
be seen in the many specimens now on exhi- 
bition in the Mexican Department of the 
Main Building, and which, by their brilliant 
surfaces, colcrs and transparency, admirably 
imitate the agates and the true onyx. 

By the foregoing peculiarities we find that 
the Mexican marble belongs to the group of 
the calcite, and from its physical properties to 
the variety designated as Travertine, under 
which head is classified the calcareous alabas- 
ter or onyzite. 

The good reception of ‘these rocks in the 
markets, the extent of their deposit, unequalled 
perhaps in this respect, give them suffi- 
cient interest to deserve the names of Onyx 
and Mezican Marble, a name which probably 
will be always adopted in commercial lan- 
guage. The beds of the rock are situated in 
the neighborhood of the town of Tecalli in 
the State of Puebla. 

In a report which the Mexican Engineer, 
Mr. Patricio Murphy, made two years ago, 
he mentioned three principal deposits which 
bear the names of ‘‘La Pedrera,”’ “Tla- 
hualco” and “Aratleta.” The most impor- 
tant of these is the first named, located at 
twenty miles from the city of Puebla. Ac: 
cording to Mr. Murphy, the mountain where 
the Mexican marble is found is alternately 
formed of beds of this rock, argilleous calcar- 
eous rocks, and marls and sands. The quan- 
tity in which those rocks are found is very 
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extensive, and warrants the expectation of an 
almost unlimited supply. It is to be hoped 
that the use of these rocks will be soon ex- 
tended, because, as they are far more beauti- 
ful than marble, and.resemble so much the 
true onyx and agate, they are appropriate for 
the richest and most splendid decorations. 


+ s0e- - 


THERE is seldom a line of glory written 
upon the earth’s face, but a line of suffering 
runs parallel with it, and they that read the 
lustrous syllables of the one, and stop not to 
decipher the spotted and worn inscription of 
the other, get the lesser half of the lessons 
earth has to give. 





ORDERLINESS. 


A farmer’s wife writes a bit of sound sense 
to a newspaper when she says that many of 
the women who complain so sorely of their 
domestic labor would fiad their burden light- 
ened immensely if they and each member of 
their families would but put everything they 
used in its place the moment they are done 
with it. A good many people besides farmers’ 
wives would profit by laying this advica to 
heart. Observation of the domestic habits of 
many households has taught us that not hav- 
ing a definite place for everything used in 
daily life, or neglecting to replace things on 
their proper nail or shelf, wastes more time 
and sours more tempers than all other causes 
combined. There should be a place for every 
dish and implement used in the kitchen; for 
the scissors, thread, needles and all material 
for sewing, and it is an easy thing to train 
oneself and children to careful and tidy hab- 
its about clothes. We should not make the 
allowance for the disorderly ways of men 
that the writer alluded to does. She appears 
to have given them up as hopelessly careless 
and provoking; but there is no excuse for 
the man who, when places are provided for 
them, tosses aside his boots for his tired wife 
to pick up; reads the paper and throws it 
wide open upon the floor, and strews his 
soiled linen about his sleeping-room. It is 
thoughtless to add so much to the house-wife’s 
cares and labors, but it is also selfish and un- 
kind. Every one knows the difference be- 
tween the guest who takes books from their 
shelves and scatters them over the house, bor- 
rows thimble and scissors and carries them off 
in her pocket, or leaves us to hunt for them 
through the house after her departure, and 
the vareful, observant person who is no more 
priggish than the other, but who puts things 
in their right places. The one rasps our 
nerves and temper, and the other fits deftly 
into household ways, and causes us to mourn 
her departure. The same lack of order is 
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observable in the frequenters of reading- 
rooms. One will leave every paper and pam- 
phlet he touches askew and in a jumble, per- 
haps carried to another table than the one to 
which it belongs, while a second reader will 
leave the table in as good order as he found 
it, and lighten the tasks of the librarian by a 
habit that costs him nothing at all. Women 
should see to it that their children, boys as 
well as girls, form orderly habits in childhood, 
and they will never forget them. In this 
matter, and in all others, example is worth 
more than precept.— Providence Journal. 





THE mind has a certain vegetative power 
which cannot be wholly idle. If it is not 
laid out and cultivated into a beautiful gar- 
den, it,will of itself shoot up weeds, or flowers 
of a wild growth. 


———_ -_ + en 





From Friends’ Review. 
BEER-DRINKING AS A CURE FOR INTEMPAR- 
ANCE, 


The brewers have issued a pamphlet in 
connection with the extensive display of their 
products in the Brewer’s Hall at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, in which they assert that 
they are the true friends of the cause of 
temperance. They affirm, “That a brewer is 
just as necessary to the commonwealth as a 
butcher, a baker, a tailor, a builder or any 
other economic industry.” They say that 
“the production of malt liquor Lears a strik- 
ing similarity to the manufacture of bread, 
the difference being in the quantity of grain 
employed, and the amount of water added.” 
‘* The one, intended to produce a solid food, is 
baked ; the other, to produce a liquid refresh- 
ment, is boiled ;” and that “ from forty loaves 
of fresh bread, two pounds each, alcohol equa) 
to one bottle of port wine may be extracted.” 
They admit that “‘ the quantity of alcohol is 
much less in stale bread.” Forty loaves of 
bread would last a man forty days at least as 
ordinarily used, while the port wine, if taken 
three times a day—a glass at a time—would 
last five days. The bread, if eaten stale, as 
being the most wholesome, would contain 
very much less alcohol than the wine, and by 
no possibility could be used to excess so as to 
produce all the evils arising from the extrav- 
agant use of wine, an excess experience 
proves to be sure to follow in all countries 
upon its use. Jonathan Grubb, just visiting 
Central France, corroborates the testimony of 
Philip Hamerton as to the very great injury 
sustained by the men of the wine growing dis- 
tricts from the inordinate use of that article. 
in this pamphlet statistics are given to show 
that beer-drinking countries have less drunk- 
enness than others which use less beer, and 
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more of other alcoholic beverages; and it 
proposes that the nations should foster the 
beer trade as a means of promoting temper- 
ance. So many elements affect the condition 
of different communities, as differences of 
race, climate, etc., that much danger of error 
lies in such comparisons. But observation 
upon the same people under the same climate 
and other general conditions, with one single 
element changed, does afford safe ground for 
judging of the effect of that element. Such 
an opportunity is afforded in England. 

The Lower House of Convocation of the 
Province of Canterbury, including the “ arch- 
bishops, bishops and clergy of the Province 
of Canterbury,” in 1869 appointed a com- 
mittee to examine into the great evils to the 
nation, arising from the prevalence of intem- 
perance. This committee communicated not 
only “with the parochial clergy of the 
dioceses in the Province of Canterbury, and 
through them, as far as possible, with the 
medical and other authorities of their respect- 
ive parishes, but also with those persons 
throughout the whole country whose position 
or practical experience might enable them to 
afford information and counsel upon the 
subject.” These included “governors and 
chaplains of prisons,” and heads of constabu- 
lary throughout Great Britain; the superin- 
tendents of lunatic asylums in England and 
Wales; the judges, the recorders, the coro- 
ners and the masters of work-houses through- 
out England. They also inquired of landed 
proprietors and other interested and influential 
persons. 

In their report they affirm, ‘“‘ of the direct 
causes of our national intemperance, one of 
the foremost and most prolific, as it appears 
to your committee, is the operation of the 
legislative act which called beer-houses into 
existence, and placed the power of licensing 
them in the hands of the Excise. This 
measure, though introduced in 1830, for the 
avowed purpose of repressing intemperance 
by counteracting the temptations to the exces- 
sive drinking of ardent spirits afforded in 
public houses, has been abundantly proved, 
not only to have failed of its benevolent pur- 
pose, but to have served throughout the coun- 
try to multiply and intensify the very evils it 
was intendéd to remove. It is a fact worthy 
of record that the late Lord Brougham, who 
anticipated the spread of sober habits from 
the beer-shop system, was eventually so 
impressed with its multiplied evils, that he 
introduced into the House of Lords a bill for 
the repeal of the beer act, and succeeded in 
inducing the peers to assent to’ a resolution 
affirming the principle of his measure. Nor 
ought it to be forgotten that beer-shops were 
called into existence to correct mischief already 
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deemed intolerable, resulting from the licensed 
public houses and gin-shops of the country.” 


difficult to obtain, and it is needless to add 
that such results and such condemnation hayg 
never flowed from any multiplication of 
bakeries in any country. 


committee are numerous, among the most 
noteworthy are, “the providing of tea and — 
coffee rooms; education in its best and widest 
sense, including home training and religious 
instruction.” 
first-named is, “the repeal of the beer act of 
1830, and the total suppression of beer-houses 
throughout the country.” 


were at the date of the report upwards of one 
thousand parishes in which there was neither 
public house nor beer-shop; and where, “in 
consequence of the absence of these induce. 
ments to crime and pauperism, according to 


ligence, morality and comfort of the people 




































Stronger or more impartial evidence it were 


The remedies suggested by this admirable 


Of legislative remedies the 


Within the Province of Canterbury there 


the evidence before the committee, the intel. 


are such as the friends of temperance would 
have anticipated.” The testimony of 242 
ministers of the Church of England, a 
recorded in this report, as to the good effects 
of having no public house or beer-shop is 
most uniform and conclusive. As an exam- 
ple the following may be taken; ‘‘ I consider 
it a very great blessing, in a social as well as 
a religious point of view, that there is no 
licensed beer-shop or public house in the 
place. I consider that the young men are 
saved from a very serious temptation; and 
that the absence of a beer-shop tends as much 
as anything merely human can do, to sobriety 
in after life, on the principle that it is easier 
to resist the formation of a bad habit than to 
break through it. I wish that there were 
more parishes like mine in this respect.” 


—_—_——~<9 


THE WELL OF LOCH MAREE, 
WHITTIER. 
Caim on the breast of Loch Maree 
A little isle reposes ; 
A shadow woven of the oak, 
Aud willow o’er it closes. 


Within a Druid’s mound is seen, 
Set round with stony warders ; 

A fountain gushing through the turf, 
Flows o’er its grassy borders. 


And whoso bathes therein his brow, 
With care or madness burning, 

Feels once again his healthful thought 
And sense of peace returning. 


O! restless heart and fevered brain, 
Unquiet and unstable, 

That holy well of Loch Maree 
Is more than idle fable ! 


Life’s changes vex, its discords stun, 
lts glaring sunshine blindeth, 
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And blest is he who on his way 
That fount of healing findeth ! 


The-shadows of a humbled will 
And contrite heart are o'er it: 

Go read its legend—“ Trust in God” — 
On faith’s white stones before it. 


2 


Selected. 
GAIN AND LOSS, 


When we are weary with the world’s rough teaching, 
Too weak to press our way among the rest, 

Too tired to guess at life’s perplexéd meaning, 
Too worn to follow in its eager quest, 


We ask but room beneath still, summer skies 
To dream in rest, and, waking, dream again ; 
Calmly to bear what still before us lies, 
Suffer unshared the woes that yet remain. 


Tis then, I think, God sends his special spirits, 
Who straightway open our cold, slumbering hearts, 

With love that yields far more than it inherits, 
With love that claims a8 much as it imparts. 


No wingéd troop of angels, pure and sinless, 
Nor saints, who, too, grow weary of the earth ; 
But little souls, whose life is fresh and guileless, 
Of human weakness and of human birth. 


The little children, with their wistful pleading 
For love and strength, to feed their tender growth, 
Yet give us warmth and sunshine, all unheeding, 
Unconscious teachers of life-giving truth. 


When baby-fingers twine within our own, 
We cannot push their clinging love away ; 
We cannot walk the tedious path alone 
When little feet. want strengthening on the way. 


When childish eyes grow brighter with the sun, 
How can we shun the glowing, golden light ? 
With little thoughts unfolding one by one, 
We dare not shut the truth out from our sight. 


Thei? tender love, dependence full and sweet, 

We needs must feed with fuller love and power; 
And seeking this will bring us to His feet 

Who feeds the birds, unfolds the opening flower. 


And doubting souls first know a God above them 
When they have felt the spirit’s mother-bliss, 

And weary hearts God gathers to his bosom 
When in His father love he sends us this. 


— —— -_ + nee 


LADIES ON COOKING. 


“We put on our silks and laces and turn 
our backs upon our kitchens,” says one of the 
sex, “as if they were not places for human 
beings to spend any time in, leaving the poor, 
ignorant creatures, who are obliged to stay 
there, to provide for the physical wants of our 
families. 

“T hold that if ladies would study house- 
keeping and cooking in all their details as 
thorvughly as their husbands study law, 
medicine, book-keeping or any other occu- 
pation they expect to follow, we should soon 
see a different state of affairs in the domestic 
department. If any department must be 
neglected, do not let it be the kitchen. Care, 
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study and labor there will repay one more 
than in any other place, and contribute more 
to the health and comfort of the family. 
Well-cooked, digestible food will save one 
from all those pangs dyspeptics are heir to— 
will prevent even the incipient horrors of that 
disease. Better untidy rooms than ill-cooked 
meals ; better cobwebs in even the best parlor 
than in the brain. If the kitchen be,sweet, 
clean and cheerful, the cooking utensils bright 
and pure, the task of compounding from the 
raw materials of the store and market those 
delicate and also solid articles of food that 
grace the table and minister to the necessity, 
comfort and refreshment of the family, is, in 
my opinion, quite as refined and lady-like as 
sweeping, dusting, or sewing. These a ser- 
vant can be easily taught to do, and mistakes, 
when they do occur, are not so serious ; while 
very few domestics possess, or are willing to 
acquire, the power of exercising the care, 
judgment and skill that cooking requires. 

“There is no loadstone so powerful to draw 
a man away from evil and evil associations, 
as a comfortable home and a clean, well- 
cocked, well-served supper table. The utter 
wretchedness of many a drunkard’s home 
must be ascribed to the inability of the wife 
to properly fulfill her household duties, and 
her ignorance of the art of cooking. Many a 
home would be brighter and happier if the 
master of it could look forward toa well- 
cooked supper at the end of his day’s work. 

“Queen Victoria’s daughters all under- 
went a course of kitchen instruction, and can, 
it is said, hold their own with professors of 
the culinary art. Wives cannot make their 
homes truly pleasant and happy, free from 
discord and jar, if they have not been taught 
the art of cooking and housekeeping. They 
thereby lose the sweetest and purest blessings 
that belong to a wife—the perfect love and 
whole admiration of her husband. Husbands 
may love and pity a poor housekeeper, but 
who does not want love and admiration ?” 

“I consider it one of the greatest favors one 
woman can confer upon another to teach her 
to cook, and if I had my choice of accom- 
plishments, and could have but one, it should 
certainly be that of making good bread; and 
the greatest belle in the land might, and (if 
she has any brains) will be proud if she 
possesses it. If 1 werea young man I should 
not ask any lady to be my wife, though 
Pandora’s box of good gifts were showered 
upon her, if this one were omitted. Duty to 
himself and future family demand it. 

“ The art of ornamental cooking is far bet- 
ter understood in America than the art of 
common cooking. There are more women 
who know how to make good cake than good 
bread ; more who can furnish you with a 
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good ice-cream than a well-cooked mutton 
chop; a fair charlotte-russe is easier to gain 
than a perfect cup of coffee; and you shall 
find a sparkling jelly to your dessert where 
you sighed in vain for so simple a luxury as 
a well-cooked potato.” —V. Y. Observer. 





‘THE promise of God is not to the act but 
to the habit, of prayer.— Payson. 





A CONSCIENTIOUS DOG. 


I had had this dog for several years, and 
had never—even in his puppyhood—known 
him to steal. On the contrary, he used to 
make an excellent guard to protect property 
from other animals, servants, ete, even 
though these were his best friends. [Mr. 
Romanes here adds in a note: “I have seen 
this dog escort a donkey which had baskets 
on its back filled with apples. Although the 
dog did not know that he was being observed 
by anybody, he did his duty to the utmost 
faithfulness, for every time the donkey turned 
back his head to take an apple out of the 
baskets, the dog snapped at his nose; and 
such was his watchfulness that, although his 
companion was keenly desirous of tasting 
some of the fruit, he never allowed him to 
get a single apple during the half hour they 
were left together. I have also seen this ter- 
rier protecting meat from other terriers (his 
sons) which lived in the same house with him, 
and with which he was on the very best of 
terms. More curious still, I have seen him 
seize my wristbands while they were being 
worn by a friend to whom I had temporarily 
lent them.”] ‘Nevertheless, on one occasion 
he was very hungry, and in the room where 
I was reading and he was sitting there was, 
within easy reach, a savory mutton-chop. I 
was greatly surprised to see him stealthily 
remove this chop and take it under a sofa. 
However, I pretended not to’ observe what 
had occurred, and waited to see what would 
happen next. For fully a quarter of an 
hour this terrier remained under the sofa 
without making a sound, but doubtless en- 
during an agony of contending feelings. 
Eventually, however, conscience came off 
victorious; for, emerging from his place of 
concealment, and carrying in his mouth the 
stolen chop, he came across the room and laid 
the tempting morsel at my feet. The mo- 
ment he dropped the stolen property he bolted 
again under the sofa, and from this retreat 
no coaxing could charm him for several hours 
afterwards. Moreover, when during that 
time he was spoken to or patted he always 
turned away his head in a ludicrously con- 
science-stricken manner. Altogether I do 
not think it would be possible to imagine a 
more satisfactory exhibition of conscience by 
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an amimal than this, for it must be 7 
bered, as already stated, that the particuly 
animal in question was never beaten in his 
life.— Quarterly Journal of Science. 


ITEMS. 
Tue London Daily News of the 27th ult. Publishes 
a despatch from Portsmouth, io which it is said th 
Captain Allen Young, who commanded the Pando 
in her recent trip to the arctic regions, will, nex 
Spring, again attempt the north-west passage jg 
that vessel. 


Aw extensive sale took place on the Centennial 
grounds on the lst of the month. Twenty-four build. ’ 
ings belonging to the Board of Finance, and othe 
stractures of varying dimensions, were exposed a 
publicauction. The total cost value of the property 
offered was estimated at two-and-one-half millions 
of dollars. The figures realized from the sale werg 
$296,160, including $250,000 for the Main Building, 
which was bought by the Permanent Exhibitiog 
Company. 

In a balloon voyage from Cherbourg, in August, 
two French aeronauts, Moret and Durnof, ob. 
served with surprise, at a height of 1,700 metres, 
that the bottom of the sea was visible in detail, 
though that part of tbe British Channel must have 
a depth of 60 to 80 metres. The rocks and subma. 
rine currents appeared with great distinctness. It 
is suggested that this fact might be utilized, 9 
means being afforded of giving accurate represen. 
tations of the bottom for the benefit of navi- 
gators.— Pop. Sci. Mon. 


Tue Providence Press says of a colored student at 
Brown University, just elected class-day orator: 
“Qur Brown University takes the lead. For the 
first time in its history, and, we believe, in the his- 
tory of any American college, a colored youtb, 
whose intellect and acquired scholarship place him 
in advance of his Caucasian classmates, has been 
appointed orator of the class-day. We do not know 
which most to admire, the brilliant qualifications of 
the selected orator or the manliness of his classmates 
in thus conferring upon him the highest gift in their 
possession as students. The fortunate young man 
is from Washingtoa, D. C., came from the sopho- 
more class of a Virginia college, and entered as 
freshman in Brown; and has won the highest hon- 
ors of his class, in the judgment of his mates. His 
name is Inman KE. Page. He isa naturul orator, and 
will make his mark upon his generation.” 


Tue American Line steamer Jilinois, which sailed 
on the lst of this month, took out to England a very 
valuab’e cargo. Included in it were goods valued at 
over $600,000, belonging to the British section of 
the Centennial Exhibition. There were 250 oil 
paintings and all the water-colors, engravings and 
statuary, making up the entire balance of the Brit- 
ish Fine Art collection, the first installment of 
which was sent out in the steamer Jndiana last 
week. There were also several packages of goods 
belonging to the South Kensington, India and 
Queensland Museums, which had made part of the 


recent Exhibition, and about 100 cases belonging 


to private exhibitors. All the special British gov- 
ernment exhibits have gone home on the steamer. 
J. W. Jopling, the British Fine Art Superintendent, 
with seven members of the British staff, sailed in 
charge of these goods. The Lord Clive, which sails 
on the 7th, will take another valuable cargo of 
Centennial goods.— Public Ledger. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 9, 1876. No. 42 


ATTRACTIVE AND SEASONABLE GOODS. | 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
We offer this week goods at low figures. 


Good 4-4 Bleached and Unbleached Muslin, 8, 9 and 10 cts. 
Good Bleached and Unbleached Canton Flannel, 10 and 12¢ 
Good Russia Crash, 1214, 14, 16 and 18 cts. 

Good Bleached and Unbleached Hose for Women, 12%. 
Women’s Merino Vests, a full line from 50 ec. up. 

Men’s Merino Shirts and Drawers, from 50c. up. 

Two Lots of Black Alpacas at 25 and 31. 

A large assortment of Bound and other Shawls. 
Beautiful Bleached Damask Table Linen, 87, worth $1.12. 
Dress Goods in Cretons, Damasse apd Matalasse at 25 cts. 
They are in Dark Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Greens & Modes. 
Large assortment of Blankets, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 pr. 

Good Heavy Comfortables, $2.50, worth $3.50. 

Silk Hand’fs, nice assortment, 87, $1.00 and $1.22. 

Our Black Silks at 87, $1.00 and $1 25 sell freely. 

5 pieces neat striped Black and White Silks, 75 cts. 

4 Plain Lap rugs at $3.00, worth $5 00. 


JOHN H. STOEKSS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 
——————————— 
ANTED—A FRIEND AND WIFE, WHO 
would be willing to board an elderly couple 


for the rent of house and use of furniture. 
Address B. C., this office. 











B.T.BABBITT’S BABY SOAP. 


7 Only the purest ve- 

S \.\y getable oils used in 
¥ its manufacture, 

\Y No artificial and 

RNY deceptive odors to 

cover common and 

deleterious ingredi- 

ents. UNRIVALLED 

for the TOILET and 

jae the BATH. Usectin 

see Dbathing children, 

——— will prevent erup- 

tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 

prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 

emolients. A certain preventive of chafing itching, £c., in 

babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby- 

hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 

in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes Of 6 ozs. each, 





and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. Add: 
Aap For Sale by all Druggists. GQ 1.7. Babbitt, N.Y. 









E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
W Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’A, 


Kot ON wo oD 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No, 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 








(First Street above Race Street,) * © 
PHILADELPHIA. % B & P| i po 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. eure 
Biatehley’s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.'s Pumps, with 
"No. 266 N. Twentieth St. Two Tip Omron we | Witeetataeitnadre i antalya mpeerea 


LARGE, prices SMALL, Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecially, are cordially invited,when in town to the big Exhibitions 
to call and see us or send for cataloeue, with prices and terms, 


C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St.,Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition, Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter O, No. 10. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


HAYES, COULTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
13056 Chestnut St., Phila. Send for catalogues. 


ly 





LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 








“TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Straps, Pocket- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. 
Repairing promptly done, and geods called for and de- 


NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. | livered. Remember the number, 828, 818. 










































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


FREDERIOK F, FISHER, 





CHALELEY L. JONES. 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 



































A large and varied stock of seasonable goods We offe 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of See eee ees acum Good 44 Blea 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.123, 1.25, : ' a 4 Bleache 
ite I 000 OO tees 2th 138 Frrnitare Warerooms, 227°N. 10th Street, Seca nussia 

upins Blac erinoes 7 . s:eaiiaiiae cia Silica leache« 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. eee I. F. "HOPKINS, . emma 














Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, 
7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done, 


ELBOW-ROOM MAX ADELER’S New Book 


Outsellsany book in the market, 
Splendidly illustrated with many humorous drawings } 
Will sell at sight. Best commissions. Agents wanted 
in every place. Terms and circulars free. J, ¥, 
Sropparr & Co., 723 Chestnut*Street, Philadelphia, 


~ CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION » 


A graphic pen- picture of its history, grand build- 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, — 
etc. Profusely illustrated, thoroughly popular, and | 
very cheap. /s sellingimmensely. 5,000 Agents 
wanted. Send for full particulars. This is the 
chance of 100 years to coin money fast. Get the 
only reliable history. Hussarp Brorugrs, Pubs., 
733 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION Be not deceived by premature books 


assuming to be “ official,” and telling 
what will happen in August and September. 


C. W. SLAGLE & Co., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
s 


Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts., Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and carefal attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 Chestnut St. 


TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address 8S. L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Ingurrizs By MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


10 PER CENT: NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 
to exceed. one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be a safe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 

















* 





118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Md., 


kinds of Country produce. 


Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 





Columbus discovered America, but it has been 
found that the only economical Shoes for children: 
are the celebrated SILVER TIPPED. Never wear 
out at the toe, and are worth two pair without tips. 

Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 





Soxierr consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all | 
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